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THE ART OF MIS-TEACHING. 
‘THE LOQUACIOUS GOVERNESS. 
Scene 1. Act 1. 

Scene in a Buarding-school. 
Miss Etiquette and Lydia Turnbull. 

Now, Miss Turnbull, and what progress have 
you made in your lessons ? Come hither, child, 
do not stand and stare at me so, as if you never 
-saw me before. There now, drop your thimble, 
and take half an hour to hunt for it. Where 
is your grammar-book ? I'll be bound you have 
never learned the lesson I set you. You are 
certainly the most stupid child that ever I had 
to do with, and what figure you will ever make 
in the world is to me a mystery. There, do 
not be so long finding your place out, did { not 
tell you, you should recollect the number of the 
page. Here, give it to me (snatches the book), 
you will be fumbling all day. Here, here is the 
place; now come, let us see what you can 
make of it. 

(Lydia Turnbull reads.) 

# Relative pronouns are such as relate, in 
general, to some word or phrase going before, 
which is thence called the antecedent: they 
are, who, which, and that; as, ‘The man is 
happy who lives virtuously.’” 

(Miss Etiquette.) 

Use your pocket handkerchief, Miss Turn. 
bull. Now, turn your head away, and do not 
read so mumbling: hold up your head, keep 
your eyes on the beok. Why, I declare you 
have torn that frock; how did you do it? If in- 
sist upon knowing how you did it. But go on 
with your reading, I will not ruffle my temper 
with you; go on with your reading, Miss. 

(Miss Turnbull reads.) 

“What is a kind of compound relative, in- 

cluding both the anticedent and the relative—” 





(Miss Etiquette.) 

Anticedent ; now who but you would call 
that andicedent? You have heard me pronounce 
the word a hundred times, and yet you will 
pronounce. it your own way, anticedent indeed! 
But it is no use to correct you, go on your own 
way. 

(Miss Turnbull.) 

«The antecedent and the relative, and is 
mostly equivalent to that which, or those which—” 
(Miss Etiquette) 

Now, what glorious muddle are you got into, 
now, that which, those which. Oh dear me, that 
ever ! should be forced to have to do with chil. 
dren that have no brains. There, go along and 
study your grammar, and do not coms to me 
till you can say it perfeetly; and if 1 see you 
with a torn frock again, depend upon it your 
tasks shall be doubled. I am quite weary of 
your unlady-like habits and manners. Indeed, 
gentility iscompletely thrown away upon you, 
and [ am ashamed of your vulgarity more and 
more every day. Come hither, Miss Sm.th, 


and let me hear you.—(Miss Turnbull sits 
down in tears.) ° 
(Miss Smith.) 


“The patriotic party despaired of accom-|. 


plishing their desired melloration—” 
(Miss Etiquette ) 

Come, Miss, look at your words; that is not 
melloration—try ogain. 

(Miss Smith.) 

Spells me-li-or-a-tion—meli-or-a-tun. Yes, 
that is just as you pronounced the word indis- 
putable the other day. I told you of that word 
a dozen times ; but your obsiinacy was so great, 


the next time you would read it your own way 
—moelioration. (Miss Smith, melivration) pro- 


ceed. 
(Miss Smith.) 

“ And proceeded to ulterior measures for the 

accomplishment of their designs” — 
(Miss Etiquette.) 

For goodness’ sake, Miss Smith, do read with 
a little more spirit. Upon my word, you drawl 
out your words so disagreeably it is quite pain- 
ful'to hear you. Have [ not told you over and 
over again, that you are to speak out boldly; 
open your mouth, Miss Smith, and.do not speak 
as if you had it full of plum-pudding, nor screw 
it in liké the aperture of a poor’s box. I am 
sure, Miss Smith, your mouth is large enough, 
and when you are in the garden you hoot and 
hallo more like a-tom-boy than any thing else ; 


and yet as soon as you come iuto my presence 
your words svem to be afraid to come out. Aye, 
do not begin to wimper, or I will give you 
something to wimper for—(gives her a push.) 
Come, read on, and speak a little louder, so ag 
I can hear you. 

(Miss Smith reads again.) 

Very well, that’s better; and why could you 
not read so at first. What is the reason, Mise 
Smith, that I am to be trifled with in this man- 
ner; I suppose you intend to tell your parents 
again that I am always scolding you. I have 
uot forgotten that piece of impudence, neither ; 
nor yet your daring to tell me | was wrong in 
the sum I set you. A girl of true breeding, and 
who understands what are the rules of polite 
society, would have done any thing before she 
would have stood out in her opinions to her go- 
verness, even if ihey had been mght ; but it was 
a piece of your horrid vuigarity and obstinacy, 
which | am obliged to put up with and endure 
for your pultry five-and-twenty dollars a-year. 
{ that ain abswlut: ly serving your family by tak- 
ing such uncouth children in'o my school. De- 
pend upon it you shall get no good by your 
behaviour ; nor shal! I forget your impudence 
in daring to insinuate that the treacle to your 
dumpling was gritty. 

(Miss Smith.) 
If you please, Miss, it was not I who said so. 
(Miss Etiquette.) 

If you please, Mis-, give me nene of your im- 

pudence, but proceed with your lesson, 
(Miss Smith reads.) 

“ The lawless populace now committed every 
kind of eacess which ignorant barbarity could 
inflict, aud proceed a” — 

(Miss Eviquette.) 

Mis Jones, | see you there playing with your 
pinafere ; put that down, Miss—come here, 
coum hith r to we (child comes forward trem- 
bling.) Now, just look at this; when did you 
have this pincloth—teli me when you had it on. 
Did I ever—why it is crumpled from end to 
end! Look here, this has been in your mouth, 
Miss Jon:s; and here, this has been screwed 
into a dol]. Pull it otf, | insist upon your pull- 
ing it off; and look at your hair falling into 
your eyes, and one shoe-string untied and the 
other slip-shod. What do you mean by this 
conduct ; come, sit you down, depend upon it 





you shall be s -verely punished. Read that over 
again, Miss Sumh Why, where are you got 
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to, quite to the’ bottont of the page, I declare. 
How you must have been gabbling on—pray, 
what business had yow to go on. I amsure 
you have skipped half your lesson. Come read 
it over again—(child reads again.) 

Come. and show me your sampler, Miss Ro- 
gers. Don’t read so quick, Miss Smith. Miss 
Pain, I will pain you presently, if you do not go 
on with your work—counsel, not caounsel, Miss. 
Now | insist upon your picking all this out, you 
idle, lazy, abominable, stupid little hussy. Are 
you not ashamed of yourself, to bring me such 
work as this? Now, just look at it, can you 
sée it, do you see this cross stitch ; pick it out, 
I insist upon it. Come, no crying (shaking 
her ;) Do you think I will sit here to be made 
a simpleton of What do you suppose I sit 
here for? Work, indeed, you idle thing, look 
at it, I say—disgraceful (pushing her.) You 
really deserve—(slaps her face)—there, take 
that. Leave off crying, I say, leave off; if you 
do not leave off immediately I will positively 
cane you. Leave off crying (boxing her ears ); 
you won’t leave off, then you shali have some- 
thing to cry for; gct along out, go along— 
(pushing her ard slapping her, and driving her 
to the door,) go into the cellar—you shall not 
cry here, impudent little puss. There, go along, 
Miss Smith, for I am tired of your mumble, 
mumble, mumble ; indeed, | am sick of you all. 
You put me in a passion, you set of little vixens. 
It is weil I am not your parent, or I would bring 
you into subjection ; but the fact is, your parents 
are a set of Jow ignorant creatures, who_ first 
spoil you and then send youto me, But I will 
not endure it, for I am determined to be your 
mistress in spite of your disobedience ; you are 
all alike, every one of you, and you shall stop 
in and not go out to-day. Come, ‘bring your 
Bibles, 1 am determined to punish you—bring 
your Bibles, every one of you shall learn a 
dozen verses before you have your dinner. 





From Physiology for Children. 
CLOTHING. 

What next to keeping the'skin clean, is es- 
sential to health ? 

Clean and proper clothing. 

Is it right to wear thin airy clothing in win- 
ter? 

It is not right, as it exposes the person to all 
the.sudden changes of temperature, and makes 
us liable to have coughs and other diseases. 

Ts too much clothing as injurious as too lit. 
tle? 

Yes. A person,should wear just enough clo- 
thing in kind and quantity, as will protect him 
from the sensation of cold. 





Must we seck warmth in clothing alone? 
. No, we must get it by taking moderate exer- 
cise every day, in the open air. 

If we neglect this, the body becomes weak- 
ened and relaxed. 

Should dress be worn tight about the body ? 

No. It is very hurtful; and should never be 
worn so as to press against any part of the 
chest. It is known that many die every year 
of consumption, the foundation of which is laid 
by tight lacing. 
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No. 1. shows the ribs of the.‘ Natural Form.” 
No. 2. shows the ribs of the *: Fashionable Form” 
as they are squeezed in by lacing. 


Is the wearing of flannel, next to the skin, 
thought good for the health? 

Yes, as it protects the body in a great mea- 
sure from the injurious effects of sudden chan- 














ges in the atmosphere. Flannel is a bad con- 








ductor of heat, and prevents the warmth of the 
body from escaping. 

In what season of the year should flannel 
be put on? 

Many persons wear it the year round, but it 
is much better to put it on at the beginning of 
fall, when the changes from heat to cold are so 
sudden, and to leave it off during the summer 
months. 

Should flannel be often changed ? 

It should, for it soon becomes filled with the 
vapor which is consfaitly going out from the 
body. It would be well to have two sets of 
flannels, one for the day, and the other for 
| night, and have them well aired by turns. 
| Should night dresses, for the some reason, be 
well aired ? 

They should. Instead of folding them up, 
and tucking them under the pillow, as is the 





common practice, they should “be hung ona 
nail where they will be exposed to the air all 
day. 

| Donot beds, as well as clothes, become filled 

| with this vapor which is constantly issuing from 


=) the body? 


Yes, and for this reason, the clothes should 
be taken off, the bed shaken up, and the win- 
dow left open for several hours in the day. 

This makes every thing fresh and sweet. 

When this is not attended to, what is the 
consequence ? 

The air becomes impure, and fevers and bad 
health appear. 

EXERCISE. 

Can a person have good health without taking 
exercise ? 

Not for any length of time. 

Where, when, and how must exercise be 
taken, to do the most good ? 

In the open air, and from two to three hours 
after breakfast. Exercise should not be taken 
just before, nor immediately after, a meal, unless 
it be very moderate. 

Why is exercise injurious just before eating ? 

If exercise be put off until the body is a little 
weakened from the want of food, it lessens the 
strength which is left, and hurts digestion. 

Why must it be avoided just after a meal? 

Because the digestive organs are more active 
at that time than at any other, and if exercise be 
taken, it draws the strength of the blood and 
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nervous influence away from the stomach, and 
almost stops digestion. 

If we are compelled to take exercise soon af- 
ter eating, should the meal be moderate? — 

It should. 

Do not many persons, in order to save time, 
put off walking unti] just before night? 

They do; butit is nota gocd plan. The air 
towards night is damper and not so healthy as 
at any other time of the day. 

What kind of exercise is the best? 

Such as will interest the mind as well as the 
body. Ball, battle-door, hide and seek, beating 
the hoop, are all healthy amusements, and serve 
to strengthen the body. 


HEALTH, &¢. 

Does thinking, or an active mind, improve the 
health of the body? 

It does, for any mental effurt, exercises the 
brain, The brain, we have seen, runs, by means 
of the parts called nerves, through every part of 
the body. The soundness and health of the 
body depends very much on the sound, healthy 
state of the brain and nerves. 

_ Does exercise strengthen and invigorate any 
organ of the body, or faculty of the mind? 

Always, if the exercise is not too great or 
v olent. 

I perceive, then, that thinking strengthens the 
nervous system, and in this way must improve 
and promote health. 

But do not slaves, and other very ignorant 
people, have good health ? 

Frequently, but when disease falls upon them 
they have no mental energies to overcome it ; 
and the ignorant sick man, lies down in despair 
and weakness at once. 

The mind, if strong and educated, has a great 
control over the pains and diseases of the body. 

I did not know before, that studying improved 
the body as weli as the mind. 

It must be so, for man has a mind to be exer- 
cised and kept healtby, as well as a body. Ifa 
man were to sit still in a chair for one year, he 
would lose all the health dnd strength of his 
body. So, if he neglects the vigorous exercise 
of his mind, for only a short time, it loses all its 
powers. I can seethe reason of so many men- 
tal dwarfs. They have neglected reading, and 
thinking, and are filled with superstitious notions, 
which-cramp and belittle the soul. 





What has a great man said? 


“ Reading makes a ¢hinking man, and a think- 
ing man will be a great man.” 


EFFECTS OF ARDENT SPIRITS ON THE BODY. 

How does drinking ardent spirits affect the 
stomach ? 

It deranges the stomach, and changes its natu- 
ral form. 

How is this seen ? 

If we examine the stomach of a person after 
death, who has been in the habit of drinking, we 
shall see the inside of the stomach feverish, and 
inflamed, and all the little vessels filled with 
sickly, black blood. 


Do ardent spirits burn the stomach, as they 
do the mouth and throat ? 

Certainly, only much worse, as the hot fiery 
stuff is kept in the stomach, but soon leaves the 
mouth and throat. If the burning drinks should 
stop as long in the mouth and throat, as they do 
in the stomach, the whole mouth would be in a 
blister. : 

Do they blister and make a hard crust around 
the stomach? 

Always. The stomach of a drunkard is lined 
inside, with a hard crustry wall, which greatly 
prevents digestion and brings disease. 

When the stomach is diseased, are other 
parts of the body affected 

Yes, the head aches, the lungs and liver are 
disordered, and all the body must be more or 
less injured. 

What effect has drinking on the liver ? 

It enlarges the liver. In some places the 
liver of fowls is considered a great delicacy. 
Here the poultry-raisers feed fowls on rum 
(mixed with meal,) to enlarge the liver. The 
liver of the drinking man, soon becomes of a 
frightful, unnatural size. 

What is the natural color of the fluid in the 
liver? 

‘Bright yellow, but drinking changes it toa 
black, thick substance, like éar, 

How does drinking affect the brain ? 

It hardens it and shrinks up the arteries. 

Is the heart injured by ardent spirits ? 

Drinking excites the heart toa very hurried, 
unnatural motion. This hastens on the natural 
wear of the system. 

Is the blood injured by drinking ? 


Yes, it may be nearly destroyed, for. ardent 
spirits deprive it of its bright réd color, and thus 
take out its living principle. The blood of a 
drinker is much blacker, than the blood of a 
temperate person. 

Is there any nourishment in alcohol, or ar- 
dent spirits ? 

No. Alcohol is not digested in the stomach; 
none of it makes chyle. But aleohol, burning 
as it was taken into the mouth, is found in the 


blood, and in the brain, and in other parts of the 
system. 


From the Cincinnati Chronicle. 
COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Second Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
Common Schools, made to the 37th General As- 
sembly of Ohio. December 24th, 1838. By 
Samuel Lewis. 


This Report contains 74 pages of valuable in- 
formation, and bears ample testimony to the 
fidelity, capacity and industry of the superinten- 
dent. The office Mr. Lewis holds is an honor- 
ble and a useful one ; but one which attracts the 
favor of the people less strongly than those 
which are the mere stepping stones of political 
demagogues. 

The Report is not perfect, only because the 
condition of Common Schools is not perfect. 
It contains much to encourage our hopes, but 
more to abase our pride. We are advancing, 
but we have much ground to pass over before 
we reach the level of a highly intelligent peo- 
ple. 

Mr. Lewis has no doubt, from his informa- 
tion, tha. . “ large majority of the people are 
in favor, and but comparatively few against the 
present law.” Trustees have generally com- 


plied with the law, in respect to laying off 
districts. 


Character of Instruction.—This is much low- 
erthan itshould be. The old defect of relying 
on memory and repetition still continues, 

Female education is in Ohio decidedly low ; 
and is not generally adapted to the sphere of 
life in which women have to move. 

School Houses.—At least 1000 houses have 
been built or building during the year, mostly 
brick or frame. Many of the County towns 
have voted to raise from $3000 to $6000 for 
school houses, and are progressing on the best 
systems. Itis proposed that the State should 
borrow the money to build school houses, as 
they have for Internal Improvements, and levy 
a tax on the districts which take the money, 
for the interest. 

Corporate Towns.—In Cleveland, Warren, 
Newark, Portsmouth, Dayton, Chillicothe, Le- 
banon and other towns, the people have voted 
money to erect commodious school houses, 
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School Books.—The, difficul:y arising»from 
various kinds of school books is very great, ard 
itis recommended that the state adopt some 
measures on this subj ct. A premium for the 
best books is recommended. 

School Lands.—The following is the amount 
of the proceeds of land sold, and the estimated 
value of what remains unsold. 


1. Capital of Virginia Military Fund, $204,612 

2. Capital of the U.S. Military School 
Fund, 

3. Capital of the Connecticut Western 
Reserve, 

4. Proceeds of Section 16, 


Total of Funded School Fund, 
Value of unsold Schoo! Lands, 1,342,411 


Aggregate of School Fund, 2,766,586 
Schools— Teachers—and Children. 
There are in Ohio, 
Townships ‘ 
Districts . . 
Common Schools 
Male Teachers $ 4,569 
Female Teachers : 2,946 
Whole number of youth in the State between 
4and 20, 588,590 
Evrolled in Common Schools 186,090 
Wages paid Male Teachers $263,379 
“ *¢ Female Teachers 78,975 
$342,354 
Paid from Public Funds $200,900 
“ “ Private Subscriptions 132,454 
Amount of Income from State School 
Fund 
Amount of Special Tax 
Other funds about 


115,593 


143,645 
960,334 


$1,424,474 


1,227 
8,324 
6,880 


$200,000 
201,179 
87,000 


Aggregate Income $488,179 

Average amount of income to each youth 
between 4 and 20 is only 823 cents. 

Such is an abstract of the facts collected by 
the Superintendent, on the subject of the com- 
mon school education, and submitted to the con- 
sideration of the people. It is full of hope; but 
it contains much that is most humiliating. It 
appears that we have a large School Fund and 
a large income ; that the people are anxious for 
education ; that school houses are constantly 
building ; and that the standard of instruction 
is rising. This is all true and all encouraging. 
Yet there are more than 200,000 youth, after 
all due allowances made, absent from school, 
who should be there. The business of instruc- 

tion is ill understood, and the parents, and the 
officers take but little interest in the matter. 
Time, however, will correet this, and we may 

~ hope to see our intelligent patriotism rise to the 
defence of the nation, in that point where it 
needs defence the most. 





From an English work. 
EDUCATIONAL QUACKS. 

OR, THE PUFFING SYSTEM IN EDUCATION, 

Life is a puff, and all mankind are puffers. 
The world is fragile as pie-crust, nan is a va- 
pour, all things on this earth mere smoke. -Dust 
blows into our eyes from every quarter, we see 
through false mediums; all is the bent stick in 
the water, and it is quite uncertain whether 
there is any external world. The cloud-capt 
towers, the gorgeous palaces, the solemn tem- 
ples, the great globe itself, and all that inherit 
it, may be for what we know a mere bag of 
moonshine, Sun and moon may be as unir- 
telligible as John Doe or Richard Roe, and the 
starry firmament, and all the “convulsions of 
heaven’s stormy wilderness” as unreal as the 
preamble of a writ. The whole world is a mys- 
tery, the end and essence of all our actions is 
to bring each other into “harmony with this 
“ unreal nothingness.” We live but to mystify 
each other, we breatae but to be taken in like 
poor little fish; and» we find such pleasure in 
gullability, that it is.as ‘pleasant to us to be 
cheated as to.cheat. Whiat a pleasant thing to 
know that more.teais sold in England than can 
possibly be cultivated in China ; and that while 
the imports are considerably* less, the sales 
should be infinitély more! “What a'joy for us 
to be certain, that’ more+Qld Port is sold in 
London alone, than could bé-grown throughout 
the whole of Portugal were’ it covered with 
vines! Blessed be, then, thé puffing system, 
which makes us believe that “ Bankruptcies” 
take place when@ill things are as firm as any 
thing can be in this visionary world. Blessed 
be the “Selling off” system, by which we pay 
more for bundles of rubbish, than we should for 
the best articles ina respectable shop. Blessed, 
in short, are all those modes and means which 
reconcile us quietly to the humbuggery of this 
world; which suffefus to be so fairly caught, 
that we never feel the hook that secures us, but 
swallow up fly and all without a pang. How 
sweet it is to know, for instance, that our chil- 
dren—bless their little chubby cheeks—can re- 
ceive the elements of a classical Education and 
be prepared for the universities, for twenty 
pounds per annum. ‘That for this small sum, 
they can be fed and taught all the sciences, all 
the languages, conchology, hieroglyphies, crani- 
ology, and manners, for an addition of five pounds 
more, under the best masters. We are amused 
from time to time with the columns of advertise. 
ments to be found in the daily papers, by which 
the mass of schoo! educators push their esta- 
blishments into notice on the puffing system ; to 
see the tricks played with words, to ensnare the 
poor.gu!labills ; how every taste or predilection 
is suited ; how baits are held out to the mem. 
bers of every profession ; how the argumentum 





ad pleasibum is adopted, with a chamelion-like 
capacity. In the Times a few days ago we' 
read the following : 

“To parents. A Graduate of one of the uni. 
versities receives in his establishment a limited 
number of young gentlemen to prepare for the 
public schools and universities, upon the most 
economical terms. The house is delightfully 
situated near Notting-hill, and eommands a no- 
ble area and vista of salubrious grounds, pos- 
sessing peculiar advantages ; and being conti- 


guous to the Hippodrome, the pupils will have 


admission to that arena of horsemanship. Terms, 
” 


Now this shows a degree of hardihood in a 
graduate of one of the universities, we can 
scarcely account for. As a rare inducement to 
parents, we find mention made of a place that 
stinks in the nose of morality, and is as great a 
nuisance as thimble-riggers, and blacklegs, and 
horse-jockies can make it. We can imagine 
the graduate, after he has been explaining the 
sermon on the mount, taking his embro-univer- 
sity men to the stalls, and initiating them in the 
art of betting two to one on the Roan Filley, 
five to three on Gremaldi§; or perhaps in the 
more intricate subject of the genealogy of the 
winner. Such an advertisement is one good 
instance of showing the notions of Education 
prevalent both among teachers and parents ; 
but as it is an-audacious mode of obtaining pu- 
pils we trust by no means common, we shall 
sey nO more. 

We only adduce this to show that every thing 
that can possibly be made use of to insnare the 
unwary and to obtain pupils, is greedily seized 
by the Educational quack. Hundreds assume 
the titles of L. L. D. or A. M., to which they 
have not the slightest pretensions: some will 
print themselves author of such and such a work 
purpose of not in existence, for the sole delud- 
ing the public with the notion of their erudition. 
One schoolmaster who was so utterly ignorant 
as scarcely to write a sentence of English, ad. 
vertised himself as the author of a Greek gram. 
mar, and of Commentaries on Eschylus and So- 
phocles ; and where impudenee enough has not 
been found for this, it is by no means an un- 
common thing for the schoolmaster to employ 
some one or other of those wretched scribes 
who live a miserable life by writing paragraphs 
or newspapers, or by compiling works for book- 
merchants, to compile some work for them, 
which they get printed and published with their 
own name attached, for the sole purpose of 
making the public believe they are the authors 
of them, and as authors, must be talented in 
their profession. 

Another manner in which a scheming schoel- 
master very frequently imposes upon the public 
is, in sending forth with the prospectus of his 
establishment, a lithographic view of the house 
and grounds in which the business of Education 








is carried on; this, like many good theories, 
looks remarkably well upon paper, if it be set 
off with due statistical style. Here we often 
have in appearance a very el dorado looking 
place; a fine court and playground, with trees 
at picturesque distances, and may be a sprig of 
woodbine growing round a half Gothic, half 
classical portico. The master of the establish- 
ment and his lady are, perhaps, introduced ; one 
in appearance the perfect gentleman, and the 
other the very beau ideal of what a lady should 
be. Then, perhaps, a distant prospect fills up 
the back of the pictdre, a natural waterfall, or 
an artificial rainbow ; the distant village spire, 
or some other taking feature in a landscape. 
We remember once being fairly caught by one 
of these pictorial representations of boarding- 
school felicity ; it was advertized as being situ- 
ated in the centre of its own grounds, command- 
ing extensive pruspects, and remarkable for the 
salubrity of its* situation. We posted to a dis- 
tance of forty miles from the metropolis, and 
thought that by referring to our printed pros- 
pectus and lithographic view, that there would 
be no necessity of inquiring fur the house: ex- 
pecting that such a sweet spot would soon im- 
press itself upon us. We saw no such house, 
however, in the neighborhood, and at last to 
our mortification, were obliged to inquire for 
Mr. Thwackum’s Etruscan Academy. We were4 
directed to proceed through a narrow dirty 
strect, inhabited by sweeps, costermongers, and 
dus:men, with here and there a donkey or a 
dog-cart standing at the door, and many a poor 
woman doing her Friday’s washing at the win- 
dow. At last we came on the abode of Mr. 
Thwackum, an old delapidated house. The 
fore court certainly was there, and in the same 
situation as represented in the picture ; and the 
trees introduced had probably existed some fifty 
years ago. It was a deplorable looking spot, 
and as for prospects—there was the county jail 
just peeping over-the houses in front, and be- 
hind stood the parish workhouse ; a pretty pros- 
pect, truly, for the children. We came away 
without asking. for Mr. Thwackum, ard should 
not have seen him had he not accidentally come 
to the back door, to cheapen a bushel of carrots 
and a sack of putatoes which a poor fellow in a 
eart was making a grand uproar about, sufficient 
to disturb the whole neighborhood. 

« Good morning, Mr. Thwackum,”’ said we. 

“ Morning, Sir—morning, Sir,” said the old 
man; a short dumpty little figure of about fifty 
years of age. He hed got his cane under his 
arm, his pen over his ear, and his spectacles 
above his nose ; his feet were in slippers, and 
his stockings fell in graceful wrinkles about the 
calves of his legs. 

“ We have been looking a long tizae for your 


« Yes, | dare.say, plaguy awkward place this ; 
was’nt so when [ was a boy, but there is such a 
rage for knocking up houses—” 

«“ That they run a very fair chance of knock- 
ing up schoolmasters,” said 1. 

“Hum, ha, yes”—(the old man drew his 
spectocles down,) “and pray, Sir, who are 
you ?"—« Won’t you giv no more for them are 
carrots, Sir?” said the costermonger. 

« No, I won’t,” said the old man; and if you 
don’t like that you may take °em away.—Pray, 
Sir, have you any business with me ?” 

I was about to reply, but the costermonger 
interrupted—* Vel, give me tother three har- 
pens ?” 

« No, I won’t—Sir, will you walk in, and I 
shall be happy to talk to you.” 

We were shown into a little parlour, meanly 
furnished, and could hear in the next room the 
sound of a frying-pan—sometimes agreeable 
music toa hungry man. The old man popped 
his head into a door that communicated with 
this apartment, and in a voice not quite so mu- 
sical as the frying-pan, said, “ Very well, my 
lads ; I’ll serve you'out for this, as sure as I’m 
a sinner—the young varment.—Pray, Sir, take 
a seat; you know what boys are, they will be 
boys you know. Pray, Sir, sit down.” 

. « Well, Sir, I was led.to suppose by your 
advertisement, that your establishment was of 
a more extended scale than it seemsto be. I 
wished to place two pupils with you.” 

“Sir, I shall be very happy,—pray, Sir, take 
a seat. The young gentlemen, no doubt, in- 
teresting boys—Bili Snipes,” said he again, 
(popping his head into the frying room,) I’ll be 
the death of you, as sure asagun. Yes, Sir, 
as you was saying, these interesting young gen- 
tlemen you wish me to learn them the classics 
and mathematics. And, Sir, I can only say— 
[here a loud noise as of something falling was 
heard in the room behing]—I can only say, as 
sure a8 I’m a living sinner I’ll massacre some 
of you there—I can only say that 1 have abun- 
dant facilities for the classics, *‘ Nemo dat quod 
habet.’ I pride myself, Sir, in being a classical 
scholar; there are hundreds in this world who 
pretend to teach Latin, and, Sir, knows no more 
about jt than a dog does of his grandfather. 
* Negatas artifix sequi voces,’ and nem con he 
passes for a scholar.” At this moment one of 
the young urchins presented himself with his 
face apparently covered with blood, and a most 
woful countenance. “ Please, Sir, Harry Shark 
has dabbed the liver in my face.” “ Then P’ll 
dab him,” said the o'd man; and leaving me, 
he rushed into the room, and I heard—whack— 
whack—whack. “ Oh—oh—oh! *twasn’t me, 
Sir.” « You young scoundrel, [’ll give it. you 
—you villain, There—there ; now y h 





house, Mr. Thwackum.” 


the liver again, won’t you.” 








T could hear no more, but took the opportusity 
to make my escape, which I easily did, the door 
being open ; and finding myself presently in the 
strect, made the best of my way to the coach- 
office, and thence back to London. Glad esough 
that | had made personal inquiry about a school 
for my children, instead of suffering myself to 
be gulled with a prospectus and a drawing. 

Another manner in «hich the public are mis- 
led, consists in the principal of an establishment 
advertizing that his pupils are attended by the 
most eminent professors. You see this in three 
out of five school advertisements. Now these 
eminent professors are often found in all schools 
recommending themselves by their cheapness ; 
the poor supernumerary quacks who are glad to 
teach in schools for nothing, or next to nothing. 
Musie masters, dancing masters, writing mas- 
ters, lecturers, and so forth ; many of these at- 
tend the sehools upon terms so wretchedly low, 
as scarcely to pay them for wear and tear of 
shoe leather, and are in most cases persons emi- 
nent for nothing but poverty. The Principal of 
the establishment will call this teacher Professor 
Short, and the other Professor Long ; and one 
Lady Governese, whom we well know, a mem- 
ber too ofa very strict religious body, gives the 
appellation of Major Muggins to an ignorant 
half-pay soldier, whom she generously gives a 
shilling a quarter to drill each of her pupils, for 
which she has the honesty to charge the parents 
half-a crown. 

A new method of puffiing is now adopted by 
some of our more modern schools, and which is 
carried out much to the detriment of pupils; 
namely, the public examination system. The 
schoolmaster who wishes to increase the num- 
ber of his pupils, knows, or begins to know, that 
the more intelligent class. will not be satisfied 
unless he has something to show them for their 
money ; for, unfortunately, the real service which 
a teacher may do his pupil is like a check pay- 
able twenty years after date. Parents have not 
yet learned how to ascertain the proficiency of 
their children in morals, and can. only judge of 
their intellectuals. They used formerly to be 
satisfied with a well-ruled, clean, unblotted writ- 
ing-book, in which the tops of the letters had 
been squared, and the bottoms pointed by the 
master ; with cyphering booke in which all the 
peneil lines for placing the figures in equi-dis_ 
tant spaces had been obliterated; with drawing 
books in which the performance of the child 
had been so patched and pruned, so improved 
and altered, that it w as a question whether the 
subjects sketched contained one single line of 
the pupil. Parents used to be satisfied with 
these, and particularly with the construing of 
Latin hexameters, of which they understood not 
one word; and more particularly with the de- 
monstrations of Euclid, whieh were repeated 
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aloud, with faultless monotony during the holi- 
days, for the edification of a select party invited 
for the occasion. These things used to suit ; 
the poor lads and lasses were thought to pass 
muster, and received a stroke on the smoothed 
head, and were told that they were good boys ; 
but now lads brush their hairs, “ a la brute,” 
and schoolmasters are forced to brush up ac- 
cordingly ; hence wé@have public examinations. 
The object of a public examination is a good 
one, and if properly conducted would be one of 
the very best means of securing a good Educa- 
tion to the young ; we do not therefore, object 
to public examinations, notwithstanding many 
objections which might be made to them. We 
object to them when they are got up for the oc- 
casion, which is too frequently the case ; and 
when a great display is made over a meagre 
quantum of knowledge, like the flourish of trum- 
pets and drums which heralds in Tom Thumb, 
on the entrance and exit of Noodle and Doodle. 

We went to one of these public examinations 
a few days ago. It has been advertised in the 
morning and evening papers, placarded on all 
the walls within a couple of miles east and west, 
horth and south, of the establishment. ‘There 
had been dreadful note of preparation in the 
school itself for weeks before, and the young 
gentlemen had been craiimed to saticty with 
their lessons and kept on the tip-toe of mental 
excitement by the glittering prizes hung round 
the walls of the school-room. The auspicious 
morning eame, a large public building had been 
engaged—the bills announced that a gentleman 
of high literary celebrity was expected to take 
the chair. Tickets were enclosed to every 
family within a convenient distance, and their 
company on the occasion respectfully solicited. 
Such measures skilfully executed brought a 
large audience, and at the appointed hour was 
seen Mr. Filbertgibbet on the stage of his thea- 
tre, with three divisions of his “young gentle- 
men ;” all duly prepared with white cotton gloves 
and beautiful white frills. At a given signal all 
rose up and made @n unmentionable obeisance 
to the company; and then began the examina- 
tion—elocutionary exercises. Master Hog:- 
flesh was pitted against Master Bacon, and 
Shakspeare was horribly mangled in the mis- 
representations of Brutus and; Cassius. This 
ended, Mr. Filbertgibbet questioned his juve- 
nile pupils on natural hisfory, natural objects, 
Latin, Greek and Stenography, &c.; to which 
the little dears returned with the greatest cor- 
rectness all the cut-and-dried answers which 
had been eonned out of books for woeks before. 
So with the next class, and so with the next, 
till poor Mr. Filbertgibbet was almost worn out, 
and the company too. This exhibition lasted 
four hours, during which time the schoolmaster, 
& somewhat pursey man, “larded the lean earth” 








by constant dripping. Everybody except a few 
sly old foxes who knew the process, were elec- 
trified, and abundanco of fame grew round the 
brows of the pedagogue and his assistants. 


Such things might be turned to account would 


parents nelp the schoolmaster in his work. If 
they, for instanee, were to propose the questions, 


then indeed would they have some guarantee 
that justice had been done to their children. 
Let parents propose the questions, and there 
would be an end to the humbuggery of such ex- 
hibitions. But few pareats know how to ques- 
tion their children ; few, indeed, we say, know 
how. Not that we think the middle classes of 
this country are so barren in information, as: to 
be unable to do it—by nomeans. They are not 
able to question because they do not know what 
is due to the master, as well as to the child. 
A fool may ask a question which the wisest men 
cannot answer. Questions, of course, must be 
ofakind calculated to show, not only if the 
child’s mind has been directed to a subject ; 
but if it has beeu directed in a right manner. 
We shall probably in a future article, give some 
information concerning the subjectewhich school- 
masters ought to teach, and also the manner 
in which they ought to be taught. In the mean 
time we would have the public beware of Ed- 
ucational quacks, snd of the puffing system in 
Education. 


THE OLD SCHOOL-HOUSE. 
BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 

Once, in travelling I observed an old building 
which appeared to be falling into ruins. No 
smoke issued from its broken chimney.~ No foot 
crossed its grass growing threshold. The case- 
ments were gone, and through their vacant 
places, the wind whistled, and the rains fell. 

lasked: “ what is this building, which is thus 
suffered to decay ?’’ They answered, * a schoo] 
house. But a part of its materials have been 
used to build a better one, in a more convenien' 
spot, for the village children.” 

So I passed there, a little time, to meditate.— 
And [ said to. myself,—what a variety of scenes 
may have passed within these tottering walle. 
Where are the teachers, who in years gone by, 
sat in the chair of state, and ruled, and gave in- 
structions ? 

In yonder corner, perhaps was a low bench 
for the little ones conning their alphabet. 
Those, little ones have grown up, grown grey 
and died. The babes whom they rocked in the 
cradle, have shown the same tenderness to their 
own babes, “ One generation passeth away and 
another cometh.” 

Beneath these windows where that trim old 
sycamore looked in with all its show of green 
leaves waving and gossiping in the breeze of 
summer,—I imagine a row of young girls, with 
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their sunny locks, knitting, sewing,—or listen. 
ing with serious faces, while the mistress taught 
them what it was necessary for them to know 
when they became women. 

The snows of winter seem to spread around. 

The frozen pond, in the rear of the school 
nouse, is covered with boys. The clock strikes 
nine. They hasten to their school. The nay. 
row entry rings with the jingle of their skates, 
as they throw them down. One or two, who 
love play better than study, approach with more 
lingering steps. 
Methinks, I see their ruddy faces, as they take 
their seats. ‘The master raises a stern eye at 
their. clamor, or stifled laughter, and commands 
them to write their copies, and attend to their 
sums. But the treatise of Arithmetic is thum. 
bled,—and the grammer lessons curled into dog’s 
ears, by those whose roving thoughts are among 
their winter sports. 

Then there was the long sigh of indolence, 
and the tears of such as were punished. Ani 
there was impatience there, and ambition, and 
the kindlings of intellect, and the delights of 
knowledge. ‘The master endeavors to rule each 
for their good, as the wise magistrate restrains 
the people by laws. 

I fancy that I behold that teacher walking 
homeward, weary and thoughtful, when the day 
was done. He felt sadness for those who did 
not improve, and over those that did, he rejoiced 
with a peculiar love. 

Perhaps, he repeated mournfully the words 
of the prophet, «I have labored in vain; [ have 
spent my strength for nought.” And a voice 
from heaven, answered in his  heart—#Yut 
surely thy judgment is with the Lord—and thy 
work with thy God.” 

Old school house ! Couldst thou speak, I doubi 
not thou wouldst tell me, that eminent men have 
been nurtured in thee; ingenious mechanic, 
on ‘whom the comfort of the community de 
pends ; athletic farmers, having the forest lon, 
and forcing carth to yield her increase ; phys 
cians, who the sick sufferer blesses ; eloques 
lawyers, wise statesmen, holy priests who inter. 
pret the word of the Almighty. 

{ wish that the school houses in our country 
were more commodious and tasteful in thei 
construction, more spacious and airy—surrounl- 
ed with trees, or beautiful with shrubbery. 

There was once a benevolent man, who wen! 
to the continent of New Holland. He foun! 
multitudes of children growing up, neglected 
and ignorant. He wished much to have thet 
taught. But there was no school house. 

So he collected them under a spreading tret, 
whose branches could shelter at least one hu. 
dred from the heat of the sun. He hung carés, 
with painted lessons among the boughs. Aw 
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there, he taught the poor colonists to read, and 
to spell, and to sing. 

There are very beautiful birds in that coun- 
try.—Many of them had nests in this large 
tree. So there they were, flying about and 
tending their young, while the children were 
jaarning below,—and the chirruping of the new 
fledged birds,—and the warbling of their pa- 
rentsand the busy voices of the children, learn- 
ing to be good-—made sweet music in the heart 
ofthat benevolent man. 

Did they not ascend, and mingle with the 
praises of angels, around the Throne ? 





MippieBure, Va., March 224, 1839. 
J. Oavinte Taytor. 
Dear Sir,— 

Although a stranger to your person, I am 
no stranger to the effurts you have made, and 
are still making in the noble work of improving 
the condition of our schools and academies. I 
shall ever feel indebted to you for directing my 
attention to Town's works, the ‘Spelling 
Book” and “ Analysis.’”” And now I write to 
to engage your attention to an important fea- 
ture in the utility of the spelling book, It must 
have better binding. I propose that you bind it 


ries of sounds, so that the entire process is 
purely organic—these will, for the most part, 
acquit themselves with alacrity, and obtain the 
approving smile of the kindred spirit that pre- 
sides over the performance. But alas for those 
who, under such a teacher, and subjected to stich 
a process, possess some intelligence, and have 
not as yet learned to quash it! While passing 
through the terrors of repetition, the agitated 
and flushed faces of children of this sort, indicate 
the distressing to-and-fro movement of the 
faculties :—while learning their role, they have 
instinctively endeavored to connect ideas with 
the words of the lesson; and not having the 
benefit of intelligent guidance in doing so, have 
probably perplexed themselves beyond all hope 
of extrication, among the crabbed barbarisms of 
their task :—besides, they are now compelled to 
have recourse to their recollection of mere 
sounds, and thus are doubly embarrassed be- 
tween memory and reason, between sounds and 
ideas; and meantime are scared by the harsh 
rebukes of their undiscriminating teacher- 
Through the fine transparent countenance, 
glowing with fear and shame, and which might 
so easily have been made to sparkle with the 





strong, in sheep, so as to retail at twenty to 
twenty-five cents. This will add immensely to 
its value.* Let this be done, and it will soon 
dive every other spelling book out of our 
sehools. Another matter :—Let there be entire 
uuiformity in all succeeding editions, Admitting 
that the edition now circulating under the name 
of the “ American Common School Union” 
might be somewhat improved in its arrange- 


free interchange of a congenial intelligence— 
through the countenance, you may look into the 
| very organ of thought, and discern the curdling 
of the brain under this species of torture. Now, 
the harrassed mind snatches at the mere sounds 
of the lesson; and now again endeavors to 
catch the rational clue of its ideas; unti! at 
length it becomes totally bewildered.* 


* The use of ‘‘Town’s Spelling Book” will remedy 





ment, still, itis better that it should remain pre- 
cisely iu its present shape, so that it canbe used 
inclasses, without difficulty. 

Wishing you entire success in your laudable 
exertions, 

Iam yours, very respectfully, 
Wwm. F. Broappvs, 
Principal of Middleburg 
Male and Female Seminary. 


*The Spelling Book, hereafter, wi!] be uniform, 
and well printed and bound—and retail at fifteen 
cents.—EDITOR. 


EXTRACT FROM “ HOME EDUCATION.” 
BY ISAAC TAYLOR. 

Let any one watch the countenances of a row 
of children, repeating the rules of grammar, or 
the abstruse definitions of artificial geography, 
orany such gibberish, which a mindless and in- 
dolently laborious teacher may have enjoined. 
Let him turn his eye, first, towards the least in- 
telligent of the class, and he will perceive that 
these, as they have made no attempt whatever 
to attach a meaning to the words and sentences 
they are repeating, and have, on the contrary, 


the above alarming evil. 


CARBONIC ACID GAS. 

Will the diamond burn ? 

The compound blow-pipe burns it. 
easily burned im oxygen gas. 

When it is burned in oxygen gas, the carbon 
and oxygen must unite: what is the mixture 
called ? 

Carbonic acid gas. 
form of gas. 

If charcoal is burned, wil] not carbonic acid 
gas be formed ? 

Certainly ; and when wood or coal is burned 
in a stove or fire-place, this gas is formed. 


It is also 


It is scur, and has the 


Does not carbonic acid gas exist ready formed? 
Very plentifully in limestones, such as marble, 
chalk, &c., and in the air in small quantities. 


But is it not found unmixed with other sub- 


stances ? 


On account of being heavier than air, car. 
bonic acid gas sometimes sinks into wells and 


low places. 


I have heard that persons who have gone into 
wells, have sometimes been killed by the damps ; 


Nothing but carbonic acid gas, which de- 
stroys life almost instantly. 


O, it must be this gas that kills people when 
they burn charcoal in a furnace in a tight room, 
is it not? 

It is. No practice is more dangerous. Char- 
coal should never be burned but in the open air, 
or ina fire-place, or stove, and there should be a 
free circulation of air. 

You said that the carbonic acid gas exists in 
limestone ; how can it be set free? 

I will put this bit of marble in some sulphuric 
acid. Why does it foam so? 


The sulphuric acid unites withthe lime, and 
the carbonic acid gas is driven off in those fine 
bubbies. 

It boils up like soda-water. Is it the same 
gas that causes soda-water to foam? 

Yes. Water will absorb great quantities of 
carbonic acid gas under heavy pressure. The 
soda-water sold at the shops has had this gas 
forced into it, and is kept in a strong copper 
vessel. When the water is allowed to run out, 
it foams with the gas. 

But if carbonic acid gas is s0 poisonous when 
breathed, why does it not kill people who drink 
soda-water ? 

Carbonic acid gas is accounted healthy when 
taken into the stomach, though so poisonous 
when breathed into the lungs. 

1 should think that one could not breathe it, 
for |remember the attempt to breathe through 
my nose when drinking soda-water, but the gas 
made such a stinging sensation ir my nose; that 
1 could not breathe at all. 


It closes the passage and stops the breathing, 
unless mixed with air, When mixed with air 
and breathed, it makes the person lose his 
strength and die. 

Then when pure, it will not hurt any one, I 
suppose. 

Certainly it will. A person will die as soon 
if breathing be stopped, as if he should breathe 
poisonous gas. 











Physiology for Children, by Mrs. Jane.Tay- 
lor—There is a strong aversion prevalent to 
making the structure and functions of the ku- 
man body a subject of study and observation to 
juvenile minds; and in this sentiment we mea- 
surably participate. But the little work before 
us treats the matter so judiciously and: so deli- 
cately, that we are inchned to think that un- 
mixed good must result from placing it in the 
hands of children generally. That it would 
correct many errors of habit and cducation 
which are ignorantly persevered in by thousands, 
to the great detriment of their constitutions and) 
their lives, we cannot doubt. It is published» by: 








concentrated their attention upon the mere se- 


what is that ? 








Union.—N. Y. Daily Whig. 


J. Orville Taylor, American Common School 
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GRATITUDE TO TEACHERS. 


4. I ought to remember the kindness of those 
Who teach me at school with such trouble and 
pains ; 
*Tis better than giving me money or clothes, 
For.when they are gone, yet my learning re- 
mains. 
8. I mean to be thankful so long as I live, 
And though I can never repay them, I’m sure, 
My loveand my duty I'mable to give, 
And these they shall have if I’m ever so poor. 
8. I’lldo as they bid me, and mind what they say, 
And never be stubborn, or sulky, or bold ; 
But come in good time, without stopping to play, 
Aad try to remember whatever I’m told. 
4. If there’s eny thing else I can think of todo, 
T'll not be ungrateful, and that they shall find : 
T always shall love them, and honor them too, 
And I hope God will bless them/for being so 
kind. 
EVENING AT HOME, AFTER GOING TO SCHOOL. 
1. When my father comes home in the evening from 
work, 
Then I will get up on his knee, 
And tell him how many fine things I have learned, 
And show him how good I can be. 
2. He’ll hear what a number I know how to count ; 
I'll tell him what words I can spell, 
And I hope if I learn something every day, 
That ere long I shall read very well. 
8. I'll say to him all the fine verses I know, 
And tell him how kind we must be, 
That we never must hurt poor dumb creatures a 
all, 
And he’ll kiss me, and listen to me. 
4. T’ll tell him we always must try to please God, 
And never be cruel or rude ; 
For God is the Father of all living things, 
And cares for and blesses the good. 





ne, vogy for Children: By Mrs. Jane Tay- 
. New York, pubiished by the American 
Common School Society. 


This little work contains, in the form of qucs- 
tion and answer, an elementary and comprehen- 
sive system of physiviogy, level to the compre- 
hension of the infantile mind. It is concise, 
simple, and instructive ; and is exceedingly wel! 
adapted to its object.— Evangelist. 





DAVIES’ ALGEBRA, 
FOR ACADEMIES AND SCHOOLS. 

First Lessons in Algebra. By Charles Davies, 
author of Mental and Practical Arithmetic. 
Hitherto a chasm has existed between Alge- 

bra and vulgar Arithmetic so wide, that the 

scholar has often found difficulty in crossing. 

In the “ First Lessons,” Professor Davies has 

attempted to bridge this difficulty, and in our 

opivion has gained a precedent over other au- 
thors who have endeavored with the same good 
intent.—U. S. Gazette. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE . 
BY THE 


CONDUCTED BY J. ORVILLE TAYLOR, 


No. 128 Fulton Street, 
(Between Broadway and Nassau-streets, N. Y.) 


TOWN’S SPELLING BOOK. By the use 
of this book the child is simply and pleasantly 
taught ‘the meaning of words at the same 
time he learus to spell them. It has been re- 
commended in the Hall of Representatives 
of the United States, as the National Spelling 
Book for all our schools. 68th edition. 


TOWN’S ANALYSIS. This furnishes the 
pupil an easy, accurate plan of acquiring a 
knowledge of derivative words, from their 
component parts. The Board of Regents 
have commended it. 14th ed. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE ANALYSIS. 
4th edition. 


McVICKAR’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
An easy reading rook, embracing some of the 
most important subjects which can interest 
the young mind, and all in a style the most 
simple and attractive. 5th edition. 


FARMER’S SCHOOL BOOK. This work 
is a plain, practical treatise on agriculture, 
and should be used in the place of the Eng- 
lish Reader, or other similar works, in every 
district school. It teaches children the prac- 
tical business of life. 9th edition. 


CIVIL POLITY AND POLITICAL ECON- 
OMY, by Marcius Wilson. This popular 
work is a text book for schools and acade- 
mies, and teaches scholars the nature and 
form of our institutions—what they require 
of citizens, and the duties which freemen owe 
to their government. There cannot be a 
more important. work for the schools of this 
Republic. It has the approval of Chancellor 
Kent and others. 2d edition. 


GIRL’S SCHOOL BOOK, by Mrs. Jane Tay- 
lor. An admirable first reading book for lit- 
tle girls, teaching them those peculiar duties, 
proprieties, and accomplishments, which most 
adorn the female character. 4th edition. 1 


GIRLS READING BOOK, by Mrs. L. H. 
Sigourney. This isa reading text book for 
young ladies in the higher classes. No work 
has been more favorably or generally received. 
It is prouounced Mrs. Sigourney’s “ brightest 
gem.” 8th edition. 

MATHER’S GEOLOGY, for the use of 
schools and academies. 2d edition. A lucid, 
practical work, having the strong commenda- 
tion of Professor Silliman, and of many dis- 
tinguished teachers. . Professor Mather is the 


State Geologist of New York, Ohio, and Ken- 
tucky. 
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PHYSIOLOGY FOR. SCHOOLS, by Profes: 
Lee. The study of the human body should 
be pursued in every school. The above work 
is recommended by Professor Anthon and 
others, as the best text book we have on this 
interesting subject. 


BEATTIE’S ARITHMETIC. - This work is 
used by the Albany Academy, and is rapidly 
going into use with our best disciplined 
schools. 

HELP TO YOUNG WRITERS. The ob- 
ject of this little treatise is to teach children 
how to arrange and express their ideas. 

BOOK FOR NEW-YORK CHILDREN. 

FIRST LESSONS IN CHEMISTRY, by 
Uncle Davy. 


PHYSIOLOGY FOR CHILDREN, by Mrs. 
Jane Taylor. 


3% 


b 
31 


% 
The above works are intended either 

as text or reading books for schools and 

academies. The following have been 

prepared for teachers and parents : 

DISTRICT SCHOOL, or National Educa- 
tion, by J. Orville Taylor. 

DISTRICT SCHOOL AS IT WAS, By 


$1 0 


one who went to it. & 
PRUSSIAN AND NEW-YORK SCHOOL 

SYSTEMS COMPARED. wv 
SATIRICAL HITS ON THE PEOPLE’S 

EDUCATION, eight drawings. " 
WITTICH’S ESSAY ON THE METH- 

OD OF TEACHING PRUSSIAN 

SCHOOLS. 124 
COMMON SCHOOL ASSISTANT, three 

volumes bound in one. 200 
COMMON SCHOOL ALMANAC, per hun- 

dred, 2 00 
Thermometers for Schools, from $1 to2 00 


JtzAlso for sale, on the lowest terms, 
all the School Books now in use. A 
large supply of Scuoo. Apparatus con- 
stantly kept on hand. 


TO TEACHERS AND MERCHANTS. 

Teachers, parents, and merchants, can 
be supplied, (wholesale prices,) with 
school books, paper, quills, blank books, 
rewards, and a good assortment of mis- 
cellaneous books, at the rooms of the 
‘¢ American Common School Union,” 128 
Fulton Street. 


Vs 
PIERCY & REED, PRINTERS, 








No. 9 Spruce Street. 
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